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UNITED STATES NAVY. myth en 

Jin recent ¢ iriumphs: of the American’ Navy, have placed 1. tn Wis. | 

-h in the admiration and hopes of the nation, as to render 3% | 

» svbject most worthy of the first p pages of such a wort? as tire 

dsent. Trek ditors, therefore, deem no apolory necessar~ 

Oa ‘opening che North-Czrolina Magazine with the following in- | 
teresting communications. EpiToxs. . 

* Sree trade and Sailors’ rights,? was the principal obe. 
jectior which the war was declared, & all liberal minded men 
soon saw, that the rights of tbe ocean ought tobe contended 
for upon the ocean. “Hence the attention of the American - 
Legislature was early directed to this impor'an: subject. 
In 1812 the committee on naval affairs made to Congress, 
along and interesting report, fraught with powerful argu- 
ments to demonstrate the necessity of an increase of the na- 
val establishment. ‘That this report produced the contem- 
plated effect may be concluded from what follows : 

On the 2d January 1813, Congress passed an act, author- 
ising. the President, to have built, equipped, and employed 
«i, ships vo rate not less than 74 guns, and 6ships to rate not 
less than 44 guns each. And in March following, Congress 
passed another act, authorising the beilding and equipping 
Gi 6 sloops of war, and such number of stoops or ether ar- 
med vessels on the lakes, as the public service may require. 
Accompanying me report above alluded to, are letters from 
the Secretary aid an officer of the navy, inanswer of several 
enquiries from the naval committee to the naval department. 
Lho’ of considerable |: sngth in detail. they are of too inter- 
if a nature to beabridged, we here present them in 4:11, 
wo the public. y | 
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? : Navy <iepbomibatiegs. 
= i 13th November, 1812. 
Srr—I have the honor of transmitting herewith, for the 
formation of the committee of the House of Representa- 4 
@jes, of which you are the nee certain papers marked 
A. B.C. and D. . 
From the paper A. it appears that a 76 gun ship mount- 
' ing 86 guns, discharges in one round 3176 1bs. of cannon 
’ “bail; that a44 gun frigate, mounting 54 guns, discharges in 
ong round 1488 lbs. ¢ cannon hall; that a 76 discharges at 
A ore uside 1588 lbs. and that a44 gun frigate discharges 
PY at one broadside 7-44 lbs..of ball. The question then arises, 
what is the iatrinsic relative force of a 76. and a 44? 
Suppose 2 4-gun frigates should: be brought into combat 
with a 76, one on.the larboard, the other on the starboard 
quarter ; each frigate presenting a broadside of 744 ibs. of 
‘hall, will have to Panton against a battery of 1588lbs. As 
, 44 lbs. is te 1588 lbs. so would be.-the relative metal of a 
| 76 and two large 44 gun frigates; difference against the fri- 
‘| “pates 844 lbs. weight of metal. It is obvious, then, that 
two 44 gun frighbes could not contend with a 76, with the 
{ least probability of success. ‘ 
Suppose a third frigate, attacking alternately on the star- : 
beard and laiboard quarter, should join in the combat, while 
' two of the frigates should be operating on one quarter, with 
' adifference in -weight.of metal against them of 100 Ibs, the 
third frigate would be contending on the other, witha dit- 
ference against her of 844 Ibs. 

It might be observed that the frigates wouid all attack on 
one quarter, and then with 2232 lbs. of metal, they would 
have to contend with only 1588 Ibs. having a difference in _ 
their fayor of 644 lbs. In reply it may be observed, that 4 
three frigates could not take such a position, on any one 

, quarter, as would enable them to bring all their broadsides 
to bear at one@ipen an object. moving through the water 
with as myuch@ r ity. as themselves: moreover a frigate 

would always 
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avoid the broadside of a 76—for one well 
directed broadside from a 76 at close shot, would inev itably 
blow her out of the water. Witness the Randolph with the 
Yarmouth. Frigates would attack. in various directions, 
change their, position frequently, and avoid the tremendous 
battery of a 76 as much as possible. 

Besides a-76 >is built of heavier timber, is intrinsically 
much stronger than a frigate, in all her works, and can sus- 
. tgin a battering much longer and with less injury. A shot 
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which would sink a frigate, might be received by.a 76, with 
bat little injury--it might pass between wind and water 
through a-frigate, when it would stick in the trame of a 76,4 

« . . . | 

All things considered, it must be admitted that one 7é | 
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gun ship, mounting 86, 1s egal in combat to three frigates ¢ ! 
“mounting 162 guns. Admitting this equality, other gues- 
tions present themselves for consideration: and | 
y 






ist. What is the relative expense of building and equip- 
ping these vessels? 
2d. What is the relative numbers of their crews? | f 
3d. What is their relative annual expense in actyal ser~ 4 
) vice? : Ta 
4 Fo ascertain the expense of building and equip- | 
ping a frigate, we, will take the actual cost of’ 
£ one of. our largest, viz. the President, which 
| & was $220,910; afrigate would then cost $220,910 
; | ‘The cost of a 76 cannot be so easily ascertained ; 
however, from the papers B and C, we may, I 
hink, estimate the expense of building and 
equipping a 76 at not exceeding $233,000 
The construction then of a force in frigates equal 
ina combat toa 76 gun ship, would cost 662,730 
| M: aking 3 in this view a difference in. favor of thse | r H} his 
" 76 oh $329,730 ja ih 
As then $338,000 is to 662,730, so would be the ey ; 
relative expense of building and equipping a 76, it 
1d a ferce in frigates equal toa 76, making a ' \ 
3: ference in favour of the 76 of 329,730 i 4 
7 “thé paper es it appears that a 76 requires to man her 
650 men, and that a 44 requires 420. Yo man three 44 
gundrigates, ora force in frigates equal to a 76, would then 
require 1260 men ; and in this respect we find a difference 
mn igh of the 76 of 610 men; that is, 650 men on board of + ae 
a 76 can direct as much force as 1260 can on board of three i ie 
ee “tas. | 
As to the relative expense, we have heretofore es- 
timated the annual cost of a frigate of ve guns 
at $110,000 ; and, from the best information we i 
can obtain upon the subject, the annual expense Is Wy 
of a 76 will not exceed $262,110 or ti 
The armual expense then of three frigates, or a force in 
frigates equal to a 76, would be $330,000; while a 76 would 
not cost exceeding $202,110; making in thi: respect, a dif- 
ference i in favor of the 76 of $197; 890 annually. 
“In examining the relative strength of frigates and aire of 
war, and of ships of war and gun beats, we shall ind similz 
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xesults in favor of the larger class of vessels. 

Hence if the only object iview. was to employ the great- 
est intrinsic naval force, at the least expense,-I should think 
there would be no difficulty in deciding that we ought to 
have none but ships of the greatest magnitude. But in pro- 
viding a naval armament there are other considerations of 
the highest importance. We should inquire, what kind of 
force will, most probably, be brought against us; with what 
description of force can we meet the enemy, with the great- 
est probability of success, and afford the most effectual pro- 
tection to our commerce ; aud upon these highly interesting 
points, I willtake the liberty of submitting a very valuable 
communication (D) received from Charles Stewart, Esq. a 
captain in the navy: of the United States—an officer of great 
observation, distinguished talents, and very extensive pro- 
fessional experience-——-observing, that I believe all the most 
enlightened officers in our service concur in the opinions he 
has expressed. 

I have the henor to be, &c. : 

: PAUL HAMILTON. 
Honorable Burwell Bassett, 
Chairman of the Naval Committee 
of the fouse of — 


Estimate of the expense of huiiding and equipping a 74 gun 
ship of 1620 tons, prepared some years since by Foshua 
lh Pd Esq. of Philadelphia, a shipwright of great 
respectability and professional talents. 






Live oak timber, - -- . $40,000 
White oak and pine Fata, - ie ere 30,000 
Labor, . ‘ . ; 85,100 
Cables, rigging, &c. - - - 32,400 
Smith’s work, - ~ . : - 30,400 
Anchors, marling, - - - - 8,700 
Sailmaker’s bills, two suits, including canvas, 16,200 
Joiner’s bill, inghading stuff, - - - - 7,800 
Carver’ 8 bill, ~ + - - = - - 1,620 
‘Tanner’s ditto, ’ - - - er 700 
Rigger’s do. - Prog Gm > - 2,240 
Painter’s do. - P eave o . 3,240 
-Cooper’s do. “ - - - - e - 4,860 
Biockmaker’s do. Pena en - 3,240 
Boatbuilder’s do. ~ : - - ~ - 1,620 
Plumber’s do. - ° . - ~ - 2,430 
Ship chandlery, . - - - - - 9,720 
ewrner’s bill, ’ - . . « r 1,240 
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Copper bolts, - - - - eee A 10,960 
Sheathing copper, nails, &c. - - - - 17,440 
Woollens for sheathing, - - - . 1,215 
' 311,100 
Contingencies, 31,600 
$340,700 


Notes by an experienced gentleman : 

“¢ Labor.” —This item was calculated at a time when ship 
carpenter's wages were $2 50 per day; they can now be 
obtained at $2. 

“Cables and Rigging.’ —_W hen the above estimate was 
made the price was $16; they can now be obtained at $15. 

** Carver's bill.” —Expensive carving on the head and stern 
1s abolished ; $1000 may be deducted from this item. 

“ Rieger's bill,”—We employ seamen at $12 per month ; 
this item may be considerably reduced. 

** Painter’s bill.””——-The present practice of painting our 
ships of war differs so much from that first adopted, both in 
point of labor and colors, that one third of this item may be 
safely deducted, 

- it Voollen for sheathing.”—-Now exploded; experience 
having established the fact that it occasions an absorption 
and retention of salt water, which corrodes the copper inside, 
&c. nor could the copper be laid on so smooth as without it. 

*“* Contingencies.” —At the time the above estimate wis 
made, we had no yards, of course wharfage or rent of yard 
was then included, and we do not now, as-then, give such 
quantities of rum to laborers; this item may be reduced 
one half, 

C. 

Estimate of the expense of building and equipping a 76 gun 
ship, formed from the actual expense of building and equip- 
ping the frigate President. 

The President of 1444 tons, cost "$220,910, say per ton 
$153, a76 would ton 1620. 


4620 tons, at $153, - - = - $247,860 
Add for additional guns and gun carriages - 18,599 
Additional cubic feet of timber in the frame about 

4,000 feet, at $1 25, - - - - -' 5,000 


Yor additional weight of rigging, anchors, and 
other materials, add 10 per cent on the cost of 


the tonage, $247,860, at 10 per cent. : 24,786 


$296,245 


—* 


$300,000 
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a | DD. | 
3 | United States’ frigate Constellation, 
it November 12, 1812. 






Sir—I have received your letter of the 11th inst. in whic!: 
“| vou state “the desire of the Naval Committee to possess 



































~ the most comprehensive information upon naval subjects, 
particularly the description of marine force. best adapted tu Z 
_ _ our defence, and the relative efficiency of vessels of differen: al 
+ yates.” In compliance therewith, I have the honor to an- tk 
. swer the questions you propound as follows ; ty 
Question 1. What, in your opinion, is the relative efficien- Vv 
cy of ships of the line, say 74’s and large frigates? t 
Answer. The relative efficiency of force of a 74 gun ship C1 
and large frigates is as one to three. on 
COMPARATIVE FORCE. ch 
Frigate of 50 guns. fr 
Gun deck, 30 24 pounders, ay 
Quarter deck 14 82 lb. carronades, i 
Forecastle 6 32 do. do. Dy 
— | th 
Guns 50 1360 Ibs. shot each round, ey 
Men 4.30 | by 
. siti f to 
480 guns and men. ne 
Ship of the Line 74 guns. th 
ower gundeck 28 42 pounders, lie 
Upper.do. do. 30 24 do. | be 
* - Quarter deck 16 4.2 do. carronades, bi 
s Forecastle 8 42 do. do. M 
Do. 2 24, do. | On 
, Poop 4. 68. do... do. th 
‘a pena ad S€ 
Guns 88 3224 Ibs. each round. sp 
; Mea _ 650 na 
E ———e 
, 738 guns and men. , | fic 
Argument. By the above comparison it appears, that a 
" 74 gun ship discharges at one round 3224 Ibs. of shot, and a sie 
‘ frigate of the first class 1360 lbs. ; it therefore cleariy proves 
i the position or relative force, in point of metal, tobe 1 to 3, 
if or thereabout. When this circumstance is considered joint- Gi 
iy with the following, it must appear to others, as it does to Q: 
: by me, that as you increase the class of the ship you increaseé t'< 
fe the force in the proportion of one to three, and diminish 
i proportionally the expence of building, equipping, and sup- 
y porting them in commissi 2, which May easily be estauilsne 
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ed by estimates from the department, and the experience of 


all other maritime nations. 

Ships of the line are much stronger in scantling, thicker 
in the sides and bottom, less penctrable to the shor, and con 
sequently less Jiable to be torn or battered to pieces; or sunk; 
the additional room being more than in proportion to the 
additional number of men, leaves greater space for water 
and provisions, and admits of her wings being kept clear 
that shot penetrating below the water the holes can readily 
be plugged up from the inside and her sinking thereby pre- 

vented ; hence we have seen ships of the line capable of bat- 
tering one another for several hours, and if not too much 
crippled in the spars and rigging enabled to renew an action 
on following days. I am aware that some are of opinion, 
chat a more devided force is. better cile ulated for action 
‘rom the advantageous position that would be given to a 
part ; suppose three frigates of 50 guns were to undertake 
io batter a 74 gun ship, and that two of them were to oceu- 
py the quarter and stern of the 74 (this is Placing them im 
‘he most favorable position) the other frigate engages abreast, 
every thing then would depend on the time the frigate a 
breast could maintain that. position to enable the other two 
to act with effect on the stern and quarter. But it must ap- 
pear evident to all acquainted with the two classes of ships, 
taat. the frigate abreast could not withstand the fire of so 
heavy and compact a battery many minutes, and in all pro-- 
bability would be dismasted or sunk the first or second 
broadside. This would cecice the fate ye the other two. 
Siuch might be said upon the superiority cf ships of the line 
over frigates in the attack of batteries or nel defence ; on 
the security of valuable convoys of merchant ships, or treops 
sent on an expedition; but their advantages in these re- 
spects must be apparentto all, however unacquainted with 
nautical affairs. 

Question 2. What, in your opinion, is the relative ef- 
ficiency or force of large frigates and sloops of war ? 

Answer. ‘The relative efficiency of large frigates and 
sloops of war is at least Qne or two. 

COMPARATIVE FORCE 
Sloop of War. 


Gun deck 16 12 . pounders, 

Quarter deck 8 24 do. carronade, 

lorecastle 4. QA. do. do. 
Guns 28 480 lbs. shot, 


Men ~ 480 


ee ae 


208 guns and men, 
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Frigate. : 
fundeck | 30 24 pounders, 
Quarter deck 14 32 do. catrronadésy 
forecastle 6 . 32 do. do, ~~ 
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Guns 50 1360 lbs. shot. 
Men 4.30 
" 480 guns and men. 
¥ Question 3. What description of naval force do you think 
best adapted to the defence of our coast and commerce ? 

Answer. Ships of the line are best calculated for the de- 
| fence of our coast, and for the protection of our inward and 
__ outward’'commerce, when éngaged ina war with a foreign 

maritime power. 

Argument. It cannot be suppossed, in a war with a for- 
eign maritime power, that that power will only send to our 
coasts frigates and smaller cruizers, because we possess no 
other description of véssels. ‘Their first object will be to re- 
strain, by ships of the line, our frigates and other cruizers 

. from departing and preying upon their commerce ; their 
i next object will be to send their smaller cruizers.in pursuit 
. _ of our commerce, and by having their ships of the line _par- 
ading on our coast, threatening our more exposed sea port 
towns, and preventing the departure of our small cruizers, 
they will be capturing what commerce may have escaped 
theirs, and recapturing what prizes may have fallen into our 
hands. Thirdly, they can at any time Withdraw their ships 
of the line, should a more important object require it, with- 
out hazarding much on their part ; and return in sufficient 
time to shut out our cruizers that may have departed during 
their absence. F ourthly, they can at all times consult their 
convenience in point of time and numbers ; and will incur 
no expense and risk of transports, for provisions and water ; 
but can go and procure their supplies at pleasure and return 
to their station ere their absence is known to. us. 

Question 4. What description of force do you think best 
calculated to prosecute the present war, and any future war 
in which we may be engaged ? 

Answer. For the prosecution of the present war with 
the most effect, a mixed naval force of the following des- 
cription, 1s-in my opinion the best calculated. 

Ships of ihe line, to rate, in honor of the year of our In-. 
dependence, Seventy Sixers, to mount as follows : 

28 42 pounders on the lower gun deck, 
30 24 on the uper do. 
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24 42 Ib. carronades on quarter deck and forecastle, 
2 24 pounders on forecastle, 
4 68 poundscarronades on poop. 
68 guns, 
Frigates to rate 40 guns to mount as Sollews r 
80 24 pounders on gun deck, 
20 32 1b. carronades on quarter deck and forecastle 


50 ZULS. 

_ rigates to rate 32 guns to mountas follows: 
26 18 peurders on gun deck, | 
16 241/b. carronades on quarter deck and forecastle. 
42 guns. : 

Corvette ship to rate 16 guns te mount as follows : 

18 32 pouud carronades, 
2 12 pounders. * 





a 
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Argument. By ‘having a proportion of these classes sit 
ships of war, the inner squadron, or guarda costa, may be 
composed of the ships of the line, and a few of the 32 gun 
ships, for repeaters and /ook out ships. Hence it would pro- 
duce one or two results, either that the enemy would be 
obliged to abandon our coast, or bring on it a much greater 
force, at least double our number, out of which they will 


be obliged to keep on our coast a superiority at ali the haz- 


ards of the sea; and, at great additional expence and risk 
of transports, to provision and water them. But should they, 
from other circumstances, be unable ‘to kcep up this supe- 
riority on cur coast, the door will be kept open for the in- 
gress and egr-ss of our cruizeis, ar‘ their prizes, while our 
other classes of ships may be sent in pursuit of their smaller 
cruizers and commerce. These observations will apply to 
all future wars in which we may be engaged with the mari- 
time powers; but as we might more frequently be engaged 
with the Barbary powers, ‘the frigates and 16 gun ships, 
would be better adapted to that species of warfare. They 
have no ships of the line. The ships of the line could then 
be laid up in ordinarv,° dismantied and preserved at a smalk 
expense. I have the honor to be, &c. 


CHAS. STEWART. 
Fon. Paul Hamilton. 


we ¢ Fee w 


We agree with Captain Stewart in the within statement, 
in all its parts. ISAAC HULL. 


Cc. MORRIS. 
VOL. I. 5 
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List of the American Navy in commission since the declara- 


tion of war. 
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Frigates. Guns. Guns. 
United States, 44, & Enterprize, 12 
Constitution, 44. & Troup, 18 
President, 44 %  Schooners. « 
Macedonian,* 38 *% Ferret, 8 
Congress, _ 36 % Nonsuch, 8 

‘Constellation, 36 + Carolina, 14 
Essex, 32 * Asp : 
Adams, 32 . On Iake Ontario. 

Ships. ee Ship Madison, 24, 
John Adams, 24. & rig Oneida, 18 
Louisiana, 20 4, 11 Schooner, ‘and a 24 
Hornet, 16 4 | gun ship building. 

Alert (Blockship) * 24, athe On Lake Erie. 

Brig. # President, (Sloop,) 4 gun 
Argus, 16 % boats and 2 sloops‘of 
Syren, 16 %& war building. 


* bapiur ed from the British. | 
Besides these are anumber of hired Schooners, a few 
Barges, and 160 Gun Boats in the United States’ service. 


Notwithstanding the English Navy is nearly a hundred 
times greater than the American, yet has the latter been 
much more successful. It has met with very little losses, 
and has occasioned several very mortifying ones to the Eng- 
lish. A few days after the declaration. of war, Commodore 
Rogers, accompanied by a small squadron, sailed from New 
York; his principal cbject was to intercept the Jamaica 
home-bound fleet of Merchantmen; he soon heard of them, 
and immediately crouded all sail in pursuit—but he was soon 
taken out of his course by the appearance of the B. F. Bel- 
videre, to which he immediately gave chase. She, however, 
escaped under the cover of a dark aight, by throwing over- 
board her boats and every thing else that could be spared, 
starting 14 tons of water, cutting qway her anchors, &c.— 
‘The damages sustained by the Belvidere were considerable: 

she had 7 men killed. The President had 22 men killed 
and wounded—16 of them by the bursting of a gun. 

Commodore Rogers after giving over the chase of the 
Belvidere, resumed the pursuit of the Jamaica fleet; but 
though frequently heard of, he never gould overtake them. 


_ He discontinued the pursuit on the 13th July ; he was then 


within 18 hoursssail of the British channel. _The squadron 
now steered towards Madeira; then near the Azores; res 
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turned by the banks of New-Foundland and entered the port 
of Boston after a cruise of upwards of two. months.—Dur- 
ing the cruise, seven merchant vessels were captured and 
one American re-captured. 

Though, this cruise was not attended with any-success of 
a brilliant nature} yet it was productive of considerable ad- 
vantage. By the: Americansquadron being thus united and 
cruising for such a lengthof time,the attention of the Bri- 
tish was drawn from the coast afd harbors of the United 
States, whjle they were in quest of it; and thus an almost 
incalculable amount of American property that would other- 
wise have been captured, was brought in safe. 

While Commodore Rogers and his little squadron ‘were 
in pursuit of the Jamaica fleet, Captain Hull, in the Consti- 
tution, cruised along the coast of the United States. He at 
one time narrowly escaped being captured by the British 
squadrom consisting of a 64 gun ship and several frigates— 
So great was the nautical skill displayed on that occasion 
by Captain Hull, that it extorted high approbation even 
from the British officers. 

Shortly after this, Captain Hull manifested his nautical 
skill on an occasion of a very different nature. Onthe 19th 
August, in Lat. 41d. 42m. N. and 55d. W. Long. the Con- 
stitution fell in with the British frigate Guerriere, rating 38 
and mounting 49 guns. Thirty minutes after the commence- 
ment of the action by the Constitution, the main mast and 
fore nfast of the British frigate went by the board, taking 
with them every spar except the bow-sprit: she then struck 
her colors, which had been fastened to the stump of the miz- 
eg mast. The hull of the Guerricre was ¢0 much shattered that 
a few more broadsides would have sunk her.—She had 15 
men killed, 61 wounded, and 24 missing, who, it is presum-’ 
ed, were swept over board by the falling masts. The Con- 
stitution had only 7 killed and 7 wounded. The Guerriere’s 
shattered condition rendered it impossible to bring her into 
port; she was accordingly set on fire and in a few minutes 
blew up. ° 

On the 13th August, the British sloop of war, Alert, o 
20 guns, ran down on the weather quarter of the Essex, Cap- 
tain Porter—Her crew gave three cheers and immediately 
commenced the engagement; but so spirited and well di- 
rected was the fire kept up from the Essex, that she forced 


‘ the Alertto strike her colors in eight minutes after the ac- 


tion had commenced. She had 7 feet water in her hold, 
much cut to pieces, and 7 men wounded. The issex did 
not receive the slightest damage. The Alert was sent to a 
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British port as a cartel, with about 500 prisoners. After 
her return to the United States, she was 4tted out asja go- 
vernment yegsel. ( fo be continued. ) 
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FROM THE ANALECTIC MAGAZINE. 


BIOGRAPHY 


- 


OF 
COMMODORE DECATUR. 


@ommodore Stephen Decatur is of French decent, by the 
maleline. His grandfather was a native of La Rochelle, in 
France, and married a lady of Rhode-Island. His father, 
Stephen Decatur, . was born in Newport, (Rhode-Island) 
and when a young man removed to Philadelphia, where he 
married the daughter of an Irish gentleman by the name of 
Pine. He was bred to the sea, and commanded a merchant 
vessel out of the port of Philadelphia until the establishment 
of the navy, when he was appointed tocommand the Delaware 
sloop of war. He continued in her until the frigate Phila- 
delphia was built, when the command of that ship was given 
tohim, at the particular request of the merchants who had 
built her by subscription. In this situation he remained 
until peace was made with Franceg when he resigned his 
commission, and retired to his residence a few milés. from 
Philadelphia, where he resided until his death, which hup- 
pened in Nov. 1808. : 

His son, Stephen Decatur, the present commodore, was 
born on the 5th Jan. 1779, on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, whither his parents had retired, whilst the British 
were in possession ci Philadelphia. They returned to that 
city when he was a few months old, and he was there edu- 
cated and brought up. . | 

He entered the navy in March, 1798, as midshipman, 
and joined the frigate United States, under the command 
of commodore Barry, who had obtained the warrant for him. 


He continued for some time with that officer, and was pro- 


moted to the rank of lieutenant. The United States at that 
time required some repairs, and not wishing to remain in 
port he requested an order to join the brig Norfolk, then 
bopnd to the Spanish main. He performed one cruize in 
her as first lieutenant, and on his return to port resumed his 
station on board the United States, where he remained until 
peace was concluded with France. , | 
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He was then ordered to the Essex as first lieutenant, and 
sailed with commodore Dale’s squadron to the Mediterra- 
nean. Qn the return of that squadron he was ordered to the 
New York, one of the second Mediterranean squadron, un- 
der the command of commodore Morris. 

' When he returned to the United States he was ordered to 
take command of the Argus, and proceed in her to join 
commodore Prebie’s squadron, then in the Mediterranean, 
and on his arrival there to resign the command of the Argus 
to lieutenant Hull, and take the schooner Enterprise, 
then commanded by that officer. After making that exchange 
he proceeded to Syracuse, where the sqnadron was to ren- 
dezvous. On his arrival at that port he was informed of 
the fate of the frigate Philadelphia, which had ran aground 
on the Barbary coast, and fallen into the hands of the Tripo- 
litans. ‘lhe idea immediately presented itself to his mind 
of attempting her re-capture or destruction. On commo- 
-dore Preble’s arrivai, a few days afterwards, he proposed 
to him a plan for the purpose, and volunteered his services 
to execute it. The wary mind of that venteran officer at 
first disapproved of an enterprise so full of peril; but the 
risks and difficulties that surrounded it only stimulated the 
ardor of Decatur, and imparted to it an air of adventure, 
facinating to his youthful imagination. 

The consent of the commodore having been obtained, 
Jieutenant Decatur selected for his expedition a ketch (the 
Interpid) which he had captured a few weeks before from 
the enemy, and manned her with seventy volunteers, ¢hiefly 
from his‘own crew. He sailed from Syracuse onthe 3d 
Feb. 1804, accompanied by the United States’ brig Syren, 
lieutenant Stewart, who wasto aid with his boats, and to 
«receive the crew of the ketch, in case it should be found ex- 
pedient to use her as a fire-shi 

After fifteen days of very tempestuous weather, they 
arrived at the harbour of Tripoli a little before sunset. It 
had been arranged between lieutenants Decatur and Stewart, 
that the ketch should enter the harbor about 10 o’clock that 
night, attended by the boats of the Syren. On arriving off 
the harbor, the Syren, in consequence of a change of wind, 
had beenthrown six or eight miles without tke Intrepid. 
The wind at this time was fair, but fast declining, and lieut. 
Decatur apprehended that, should he wait for the Syren’s 
boats to come up, it might be too. late to make the attack 
that night. Such delay might be fatal to the enterpr ise, as 
‘they could not remain longer on the coast, their provisions 
being nearly exhausted. For these reasous he detcrmined 
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to adventure into the harbor alone, which he did about eight 


* o'clock. 


An idea may be formed of the extreme hazard of this en- 
terprise-from the situation of the frigate. She was moored 
within half gun shot of the Bashaw’ S castle, and of the prin- 
cipal battery. I'wo of the enemy’s cruizers lay within two 
cables’ length, on the starboard quarter, and their gun boats 
within half gun shot on the starboard bow. All the guns of 


the frigate were mounted and loaded. Such were the im- 


mediate periis that our hero ventured to encounter with 
a single ketch, besides the other dangers that abound in a 
strongly fortified harbor. 

Although from. the entrance to the place where the frigate 
day was only three miles, yet in consequence of the light- 
ness of the wind they did not get within hail of her until 
eleveno’clock. When they had approached within two hun- 
~ dred vards, they were hailed and ordered to anchor, or they | 
would be fired into. Lieutenant Decatur ordered a Maltese 
pilot, who was on board the ketch, to answer that theythad 
lost their anchors in a gale of wisid on the coast, and there- 
fore could not comply with their request, By this time it 
had become perfectly calm, and they were aboutsfifty yards 
from the frigate. Lieutenant Decatur ordered a small 
boat that was alongside of the ketch, to take a rope and 
make in fast to the frigate’s fore-chains. This being done 
they began to warp the ketch alengside. It was not until 
this moment that the enemy suspected the character of their 
visitor, and great confusion immediately ensued. This en- 
abled our adventurers to get alongside of the trigate, when 
Decatur immediately sprang aboard, followed by Mr. C. 
Morris. miishipman. These two were nearly a minute on 
the deck beforg, their companions could succeed in mounte 
ing theside. Fortunately, the Turks had not sufficiently 
recovered from their surprige to take advantage of this delay. 


_ They were crowded together on the quarter-deck, perfectly 


astonished andaghast, without making any attempt to oppose 
the assailing party. Assoon asa sufficient number of our 
men had gained the deck, to form a front equal to that of 
the enemy, they rushed inupon them. The Turks stood 
the assault but a short time, and were completely overpow- 
ered. About twenty were killed on the spot, many jumped 
overboard, and the rest fied to the maindeck, whither they — 
were pursued and driven to the hold. ) 

After entire possession had been gaingg of the ship, and 
every thing prepared to set fire to her, anumber of launches 
were seen rowing about the harbor. “Vhis determined Licu- 
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tenant Decatur to remain in the frigate, from whence a bet- 
ter defence could be made than from on board the ketth. 
The enemy had already commenced firing upon them from 


their batteries dnd castle, and from two corsairs that were 
laying near. Perceiving that the launches did not attempt 


to approach, he ordered that the ship should be set on fire, | 


which was done,\at the same time, in different parts. As 
soon as.this was completely effected they left her, and such 
was the rapidity ofthe flames, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty they preserved the ketch. At this critical moment 
a most propitious breeze sprang up, blowing out of the 
harbor, which, in a few minutes, carried them beyond the 
reach of the enemy’s guns and they made good their retreat 
without the loss of a single man, and with but fovr wounded. 

For this gallant and romantic achievement, Lieutenan 
Decatur was promoted to the rank of post captain, there be- 
ing at that time no intermediate grade. This promotion 
was particularly gratifying to him, inasmuch as it was done 
with the consent of the officers over whose heads he was 
raised. : ‘ 

In the ensuing spring, it being determined to make an at- 
tack upon Tripoli, commodore Preble obtained from the 
king of Naples the loan of six gun boats and two bombards, 
which he formed into two divisions, and gave the command 
of one of them to Captain Decatur, the other to Lieutenant 
Somers. The’squadron sailed from Syracuse, consisting of 
the frigate Constitution, the brig Syren, the schrs. Nautilus 
and Vixen, and the gun-boats. 

Having arrived on the coast of. Barbary, they were for 
some days prevented from making the attack, by adverse 
wind and weather ;_ at length, on the morning of the 3d of 
August, the weather being favorable, the signal was made 
from the commodore’s ship to prepare for action, the iight 
vessels towing the gun-boats to windward. At 9 o'clock 
the signal was made for bombarding the town and the enc- 
my’s vessels. The gun boats were cast off, and advanced 
in a line ahead, led on by captain Decatur, and covered by 
the frigate Constitution, and the brigs andschooners. ‘The 
enemy’s gun boats were moored along the mouth of the har- 
bor under the batteries, and within musket shot. Their 
sails had been taken from them and they were ordered to 
sink rather than abandon their position. They were aided and 
covered likewise by a brig of 16 and aschooner of 10 guns. 

Before entering into close action Captain Decatur went 
alongside each of his boats, and ordered them to unship 
their bowsprits and follow him, as it was his intention to 
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board the enemy’s boats. Lieutenant James Decatur com- 
manded one of the boats belonging to Lieut. Somers’ divi- 
sion, but being further to windward than the rest of his di- 
vision, he joined and took orders from his brother. 

When Captain Decatur, who was in the leading boat, 
came within range of the fire from the batteries, a heavy 
fire was opened upon him from them and from the gun boats, 
Hie returned their fire, and continued advancing until he 
came in centact with the boats, At this time commodore 
Preble, seeing Decatur approaching nearer than he thought 
prudent, ordered the signal to be,made for a retreat, but it 
was found that in making out signals for the boats, one for 
a retreat had been omitted. The enemy’s boats had about 
forty men each ; ours an equal number, twenty seven of 
whom were American and thirteen Neapolitans. Decatur 
on boarding the enemy was instantly followed by his country- 
men, but the Neapolitans remained behind. The Turks did 
not sustain the combat, hand to hand, with that firrhness they 
had obtained a reputation for ; in ten minutes the deck was 
cleared ; eight of them sought refuge in the hold; and of 
the rest, some fell on the deck. and others jumped into the 
sea. Only three of the Americans were wounded. 

As Decatur was about to procéed out with his prize, the 
boat which had been commanded by his brother came under 
his stern, and informed him that they had engaged and cap- 
tured one of the enemy; but that her commander, after sur- 

‘rendering, had treacherously shot Lieut. James Decatur, 
and pushed off with the boat, and was then making fcr the 
harbor. 

The feelings of the gallant Decatur on receiving this intel- 
ligence, may more easily be imagined than described. E- 
very consideration of prudence and safety was lost in his 
eagerness to punish so dastardly an act, and to avenge the 
death of a brother so basely murdered. He pushed within 
the enemy’s line with his single boat, and having succeeded 
in getting alongside of his retreating foe, boarded her at the 
head of eleven men, who were all the Americans he had left. 

The fate of this contest was extremely doubtful for twenty 
minutes. All the Americans except four were now severe- 
ly wounded. Decatur now singled out the commander as 
the peculiar object of his vengeance. The Turk was armed 
with an espontuvon, Decatur with a cutlass; in attempting 

to cut off the head of the weapon, his sword struck on the 


iron and broke close to the hilt. The Turk at this moment — 


made a push, which slightly wounded him in the right arm 
and breast. He immediately seized the spear and closed with 
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him. A fierce strugyle ensued, and both fell, Decatur ups 
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permost. By this time the Turk had drawn a dageer fron 
his belt, and was about to ;lunge it in the body ot his foe 
when Decatur caught his arm, and shot him with a pistol; 
he had taken fromm his pocket. During the time thev were 
Strageling on the deck, the’ crews rushed to the aid of their 
commantiers; anda most sanguinary conflict took place, thso- 
much, that when Decatur had despatched his advergary, it 
was with the greatést difficulty he could extricate himself 
from the killed and wounded tiat had fallen around hims 


* It is with no common feeling of admiration that we record 
an instance of heroic courage, dnd loyal self devotion, on 
the part ofacommon sailor. During the early part of De-« 
catur’s struggle with the Turk, he was assailed in rear by 
one of the enemy, who had just aimed a blow at his head 
with his sabre, that must have been fatal; at this fearful 
junctire,a fioble hearted tar, who had been so badly wound-, 
ed as to lose the use of his harids, secing no other means of 
saving his conrmander, rushed between him and the uplifted 
Sabre, and received the blow on his own head; which frac- 
tured his skull, We love to pause and honor great actions ~ 
in humble life, because they speak well for human nature. 
Men of rank and station in society often do gallant deeds; 
ina manner from-necessity: Their conspictous situation 
obliges them to de so, or their eagerness for glory urges. 
them on; butan act like this we have mentioned, so despe- 
rate, yet so disinterested ; done by an Ghscure, unambtidus 
individual, a poor sailor, can spring from nothing but innate 
nobleness of soul. - We are happy to add that this generous 
fellow survived, and now feceives 4 pension frém govetn- 
miciit. e , tb Agee 

Decatur sucteeded in getting with both of his prizes to 
the squadron, and the next day received the highest com- 
Mmendation, im a general order, from‘commodore Preble.—. 

‘When that able officer was superseded in the command of 
the squadson, he gave the Constivution to capt. Decatur, who 
had, some time before, received his commissi.ns From 
that ship he was removed to the Congress, and feturned: 
home in her when peace was concluded with ‘Tripoli. On his 
return to the United States, he was employed in superintend- 
ing gun boats, until the affair of the Chesapeake, when he 
was ordered to supersede commodcre B:rron in the come 
mand of that ship, since which pericd he id the command 
of the southern squadron. When the United States was 
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again put in commission, he was removed from the Chega- 
cake to that frigate. 

The foregoing particulars were furnished us by a friend, 
as materials from which to form a biography; but we were 
so well pleased with the simplicity, conciseness and modes- 

of ‘the narration, that. we resolved to lay it before our 


readers with merely a few trivial alterations. 
(To be continued.) 
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From “ Steddart’s Sketches of Louisiana.” 


THE WELSH INDIANS. 


As a proof, that the Welsh once lived in or near Florida, 
and also on the Missouri, the following interesting letter, 
from his Excellency John Sevier, dated Knoxville, Tennes- 
‘see, October 9th, 1810, is here introduced : ’ 

‘¢ | shall, with pleasure, give you the information required, 
so far as my memory will now serve me, and the’help of a 
memorandum I hastily took on the subject, of a nation of 
people called the Welsh Indians. In the year 1782, I was on 
a campaign against the Cherokees, and during my route dis- 
covered traces of very ancient fortifications. Sometime af- 
ter the expedition, I had occasion to enter.irto negociation 
with the Cherokee chiefs, for the purpose of exchanging pri- 
soners. After the exchange had been settled, I took an op- 
portunity of enquiring of a ee old chief, named Oco- 
nostoto, {then, and for nearlv sixty years had been, a ruling 
chief of the Cherokee nation; if he could inform me of the 
people that had leftsuch signs of fortifications in their coun- 
try, and particularly the one on the bank of the Highwassee 
river? The old warrior briefly answered me as follows :— 
“It is handed down by our forefathers, that the works were 
made by white people, who had formerly inhabited the coun- 
try, while the Cherokees lived lower down in the country, 
now called South-Carolinz, and,that a war existed between 
the two nations for many years. At length it was discover- 
ed that the wAztes were making a number of large boats, 
which induced the Cherokees to suppose that they intended 
to cescend the Tennessee river. They then collected their 
whole band of warriors, and took the shortest and most con- 
venien: route to the Muscle Shoals in order to intercept 
them down the river. Ina few days the oats hove in sight, 
anda warm coigbat ensued, with various success ior several 
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cays. At length the whites propesed to the Indians, that 
if they would exchange prisoners, and cease hostilities, they 
would leave the country and fever more return; which was 


acceded to, and, after the exchange, parted in friendship.— 


The whiies then descended the ‘Tennessee to the Ohio, ond 
then down to the Big River, (Mississippi,) then up it to the 
Muddy River, (Missouri,) then up that river to’a very great 
distance. They. are now on some of its branches ; but they 
are no longer a white people—they are now all become In- 
dians, and look like the other red people of the country.”— 
I then asked him, if he had ever heard any of his ancestors 
say,what nation of people those white people belonged to? 
He answered: “I have heard my grandfather and other old 
people say, that they were a people called Welsh; that they 
had crossed the great water, and’ landed near the mouth of 
Alabama river, and were finally driven to the heads of its 
waters, and even to Highwassee river, by the Mexican In- 
cians, who had been driven out of their own country by the 
Spaniards,” Many years past I happened in company with 
a Frenchman, who lived with the Cherokees, and had been 
a great explorer of the country west of the Mississippi.— 
tle informed me, “that he had been high up‘ the Missouri, 
and traded with the Welsh tribe; that they spoke much of 
the Welsh dialect, and although their eustoms ‘were savage 
and wild, yet many of them, particularly the females, were 
very fuir and white, and frequently toid him, they had sprung 
from a white nation of people; also stated they had yet some 
small scraps of books remaining among them, but in such 
tattered and destructive order, that nothing intelligible ree 
mained.” He observed that their settlement was in a very 
obscure part of the Missouri, surrounded with innumerable 
Jofty mountains. The Frenchman’s name has escaped my 
memory, but I believe it was something like Dureque. In 
my conversation with the old chief Qconustoto, he informed 
me, that an old woman in his nation named Peg, had some 
part of an old book given her by an Indian living high up 
the Missouri, and thought he was one of the Welsh tribe.—~ 
Unfortunately before I had an opportunity of secing the book, 
the old woman’s house, and its contents, were consumed by 
fre. I have conversed with several persons who saw and 
examined the book, but it was so worn and disfigured, that 
nothing intelligible remained; neither did any one of thexa 
understand any Janguage but their own, and even that very 


imperfectly.” 
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THE FRIAR’S TALE. 


th, jie 


Yn seveyal convents situated among the mountains which 
fivided France and Italy, a custom prevails that does honor 
to humin nature ; in these sequestered cloisters which are 
often placed in the most uninhabited paris of the Alps, strain 
ers and travellers are not only nospitably entertained, buta 
breed of dogs are trained to_go in search off wanderers, and 
gre every morniag sent from the Conveats with an apparatus 
fastened to their collars, containing some refreshments, 
and a direction to travellers to follow the sagacious animal : 
many lives are by this means preserved 1 in this wild roman- 
tic country, During my last visit to the south of France, 
I made a trip‘into this mountainous region, & at the convent 
of *#**, where I was at first induced to prolong my stay by 
the m: ajestic scenery of its environs ; as that became fami- 
fiar I was still more forcibly detained by the amiable man- 
ners of the reverehd Father who. was at that time superior 
pf the many | from him [ received the following pat etic 
narrative, which I shall detiver, as nearly as | can recollect 
ap. his own words. 

About twenty years ago (said the venerable old man,) 
I wags.then in the 37th year o' my age, and second of my 
priority over this house, -a most singular event happened 
thra’ the sasacity of one af these dogs, ta which I became 
myself a witness. Not more than a,dozen le.zues from 
hence, there li ived a wealthy gentleman the father of Matilda, 
who was his only child, and whose history 1 am going to re- 
Jace. In the same village lived also Albert, a youth pos- 
sessed af all the werld deems excellent in man except 
one singie article, which was the only object of regard 
in the eyes of Matilda’s father. Albert, with a graceful 
person cultivated mind, elegance of manners, and captivat- 
ing sweetness of dispositien, was poor in fortune ; and Ma- 
tilda’s father was blind to every other consideration ; blind 
to his daughter’s real happiness, and a stranger to the soul 
delighting sensation, of raising worth and genius, depressed 
by poverty, to affluence and iadependence. Therefore on 
Matiidi’s confessi.n of unalter: ble ttachmen to her belov- 
ed Atbert, the cruel father resolved to take advantage of the 
power which the laws here gjves a man, to dispose both of 
his daughter and his wealth at pleasure ; the latter he resolv- 
edto bequeath to his nephew Conrad, and Matilda was 
pent toa neighboring convent, where, after a year’s proba- 
tion she was to be compeiled to renounce bath Albert and 
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Conrad, whose artful insinuations had long'worked on the 
mind ot this misguided father, wag not contented with hav- 
ing thus separated these two lovers, but by inciting perse- 
cution from the petty creditors of Albert, drove him from 
his home ; and after many fruitless endeavors to comniu- 
nicate with his lost mistress, he fled for sanctuary to this con- 
vent. Here, (said the hoary monk) I became acquainted 
with the virtuesof that excellent young many for he was 
our guest about ten months. 

‘In allthis time Matilda passed her days in wretchednets 
and persecution ; the Abbess of her convent sister Theresa, 
who to the disgrace of her profession, and our holy church 
disguised the disposition ofa devil, in the garment of a 
saint ; became the friend and minister of Conriad’s wicked 
purposes, and never ceased to persecute Matiida by false 
reports concerning Albert, urging her to turn her thoughts 
from him to that heavenly spouse to. whom she was about to 
make an everlasting vow. Matilda scorned her artifice, 
and love ‘for Albert resited every effort of the Abbess to 
shake her confidence in his fidelity. 

She was inthe last week of her noviciate, when her fae 
ther became di gerously ill, and desired once more to see 
her. Conrad used every endeavor tu,prevent it, but in 
vain; she wassent for; and the interview was only in tne 
presence of Conrad and the nurse ;. but when the dving tae 
ther perceived the altered countenance of his once beloved 
child, his heart condemned him, he reflected that the wealth 
which he was going to quit forever, belonged to her, and 
not to Conrad, and he resolved to expiate his cruelty by: 
cancelling the will, and consenting to.the union of Albert 
and Matilda. Having made a solemn declaration of his 
purpose, he called for the will ;- then taking Maulda’s hand 
in one of his, and Preasptiog the fatal writing with the other, 
he said, * forgive ny father! destroy this writing and be 
happy : so bethy sins forgiven in heaven! The joys of 
his heart at this first eflort * benevolence, was too much 
for his exhausted spirits, and he expired as he uttered the 
last words, letting fall the will, which he was going to de- 
liver. 

Matilda’s gentle soul was torn with contending passions ; 
she had lost her father at the moment when he had bestow- 
ed fresh life ; and, in the conflict betwixt joy and grief, she 
sunk on the lifeless corpse, in an agony of gratitude. and 
filial tenderness, . 

Meanwhile Conrad did not let slip this opportunity to 
complete his plan, which by the dying words of his ungls 
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fad been so nearly defeated ; he secured the will and cor- 
rupted the nurse by promises and bribes, never to reveal . 
whatshe had witnessed; half persuading the interested 
doating old woman, that it was only the effect of delirium in 
the deceased. This idea was but too well supported by the 
first question of Matilda as she came to herself, ‘ where am 
I! sure itis alladream! my father could not say I should 
be happy, he could not bid me tear that fatal will? Speak! 
am I really awake, or does my fancy mock'me with such 
sounds ?? The artful Conrad assured her that nothing of the 
kind had passed, telling her that her father had only men- 
tioned Albert’s name to please her : and with his last breath 
commanded her take the veil at the expiration of the week, 
All this the perjurdd nurse confirmed: and then Matilda, 
being perfectly recovered, first saw the horrors of her siiua- 
tion. It was in vain for her to deny what they asserted, or 
remonstrate against their combined perfidy. She was pree 
sently, by force, again conveyed to her nunnery, ina state 
of mind much easier to be imagined than described. 
(To be continued. ) 
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. 4 DUEL EXTRAORDINARY. 


A very noble species of diel has lately taken place at Pa- 
ris. M. de Granpree and M. Le Pique having quarrel- 
ied about Mademoiselle Tirevit, a celebrated opera dancer, 
who was kept by the former, but had been discovered in un 
intrigue with the latter, a challenge ensued. Being both 
men of elevated mind, they agreed to fight in balloons, and, 
in order to give time for their preparation, it was determin- 
ed thatthe duel should take place on that day month, Ac- 
cordingly on the 3d of May, the parties met at the field ad- 
joining the Thuillerics, where their respective balloons 
were ready to receive them. Each, attended by a second, 
ascended his car, loaded with blunde srbusses, as pistals 
could not be expected to be efficient in their probable situa- 
tions. A great multitude attended, hearing of the balloons, 
but little dreaming of their purpose : ,the Parisians merely 
looked for the novelty of a balloon race. At nine o’clock 
the cords were cut, an? the balloons ascended majestically, 
amidst the shouts of the spectators. ‘The wind was moder- 
ate, blowing from the N. N. W. and they kept, as far as 
could be Judged, within about eighty yards of-each other, 
When thev had mounted to the height of about 960 yaré ds, 
‘M. Le Pique fired his piece ineffecwually ; almost immedi 
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ately after, the fire was returned by M. Granpree, and pe- 


netrated his adversary’s balloon ; the consequence of which ° 


was its rapid descent, and M. Le Pique and his second were 
both dashed to pieces on a house-top, over which the ballooa 
fell. The victorious Grampree then mounted aloft in the 
grandest style, and descended safe with his second, about 
sevenleagues trom the spot of ascension. 
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STANZAS, % 
Commemorative of recent Naval Victories achieved under the flag 


of the United States of North America. 


YE honest tars of Yankee mould, 
Whose gallant actions Fame has told ! 
Permit a brother tar te creet 
The flag of our “ MUSQUETO FLEET,” 

‘ Which ye have taught to triumph o‘er 
That fag g which rul‘d the waves before! 


Our Constitution first began 
T’ assert the equal ** Riguts or Man,” 
On that domain where Britain's pride , 
Those rights to other realms denied; - 
But Hutt soon sent her “ GurRRIERE'S bones 
To seek a birth with * Davy JonEs.” 


Our little Wasp of metal full, 
.Fear‘d not the roaring of a Burr ; 
And being both alert and brave, 
She took a FRo.LIck on the wave: 
But this so far impair‘d her might, 
A stronger “‘foeman” stopt her flight. 


A happier victory the Fates 
BDecreed for the Un1irep STATES; 
Decarur on that brilliant day 
Might “ven, vidi, vici,” say— 
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For Britoin‘s naval en Lire shook ; 
When ke the M acepomian took | 


Againthe Constrrution weigh‘d, “ 
To distent realms cui svarts displav'd; 
And Paingkives, firea by manly zeal, 
Race ctrogance his prowess teel: 

He ably feiltd his vaunting foe. 
And laid the Java‘s standard low! 


And now another insects name 
“By LawrkEncr is consigned to Fame? 
For he has taught our Horner's sting 
To quell a Bird of proudest wing ; 
And though-the Peacock sunk to rest, 
Her plumes shall long adorn his crest ! 


Our surps aré staunch=our TaRs are brave 
As ever dared affront the wave ; 
Who wish, when they abroad must roam, 
To bear the peaceful Otive home: 
But if insulting foes they neet, | 
With Lavrets they will /cad our FLEET ¢ ’ 


*, 


Supeftior traits of nautic skill 
CotumBia‘s * LoG-poor” oft shall fill, 
And. sflictd to each commander's namey 
His worth ths motto shall proclaim: 

“ From equal force he’ll never *y, 
“ But conguer or must nobly die.” . 


The morro of this gallant band 
Let us support with heart and hand, 
And now in generous bumpers greet 
The RISING GLORY OF OUR FIEET, — 

W hich. Fate decrees shail triumph o’er 
The flag that aw‘d the world before ! 


THE GRECIAN MOTHER AND HER INFANT BOY. 

Leucippe. paragon of matchless charms, 

Clasp‘d one dear boy Within a mother's arnis ; 

And oft, to shun the summer‘s noontide heat, 

Sought for her infant charge some cool retreat, 

Cf antiquated grot. or sea-girt cave, _ 

Whose base. the refluent billows rudely lave 

With murmuring sound, which soothed to balmy rest; 
And lulled the darling babe, on beauty‘s breast ; 
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While rapt to more than ecsta¢y of blis¢, 
The mother faints along the fervid kiss, 
That warm aff€ction seals upon the boy, 
In all the raptures of maternal joy, 
Too exquisite, for feeling to sustain, 
Without those thfills of intermingling pain, 
Which check the rapid pulse that beats too high, 
And give to transports, sotfrow‘s deepest sigh ; 
That sigh, impassioned by ideal woes, 
Which none, yes, tone. except a mother, knows ; 
That sigh, which breathes a mother’s soul away, 
Forbids the eye to wake; the heart to play ; 
And wraps a mother, hovering round her boy 
In fancied dreams of everlasting joy. 
Such was Leucippe’s state.—Excess of bliss 
Had breathed her spirit in the last fond kiss, 
Far, far away—At length she ’woke—But ch! 
W hat powers can paint her height her depth of wo! 
For as she gaz’d with awfu! horror round, 
Her babe was seen upon the summit’s bound, 
That wildly hung athwart a craggy steep, 
Projecting to the depths, adown the deep; 
While on his arm he seemed to half recline, 
With eye averted froth the opening mine 
Which yawn’d beneath—Leucippe caught his sight, 
Fixed hers upon'the babe; and quick as light, 
Unveil’d her bosom on his raptur’d view, 
While nature’s magnet to affection true, 
By magic power draws home the darling bey, 
And wheims the mother in a flood of joy ; 
Joy of the purest, most celestial kind; | 
Such as in heaven pervades th’ angelic mind, 
When wandering pilgrims turn their steps aside, 
From sin, from folly, vanity, and pride ; 
Tread in the path, which eider saints have trod, 
And “rest upon the bosom of their Gap !”’ 
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ANECDOTE OF THEOPHILUS CIBBER. 
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This strange eccentric wag, in company with three other 
bon vivants, made an excursion to France. | 
seet of teeth, a second a glass eye, and a third a cork leg, 
but the fourth had nothing purtictilar except a remarkable 
way of shaking his head.. They travelled in a post coach; 
and while they were going the first stage, after each had 
made merry with his neighbor’s infirmity, they agreed, that - 
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One had a false 










































heath 
at every baiting place they should all affect the same singu- 
Jarity. ‘When they came to breakfast they were all to squint 3 
and, as the countrymen stood gaping reund when’ they first 
alighted, Ad rotit, cried one, how that man squints | Why, 
d n thie: says the second, here is another squinting fel- 
low. The third was thought to be a better squinter than the 
other two, and the fourth better than all-the rest. In short, 
language cannot express how admirably they squinted ; for 
they went on a degree beyond the superlative. At dinner 
thev all appeared to have cork legs; and their stumping a- 
bout made more diversion than they had at breakfast. At 
tea they were all deaf; but at supper, which was at the ship 
at Dover, each man resumed his character, the better to play 
his part in a farce they had concerted among them. When 
they were ready to go to bed, Cibber called out to the wat- 
ter, “* Here, you fellow, take out my teeth !”’-—“ ‘Teeth, sir: 
“6 Ay, teeth, sir. Unscrew that wire, and you al find they 7 
all come out together.” After some hesitation the man did 
a3; he was ordered.—This was no sooner performed, than a 
second cried out, “ Here, you, take out myeye.” ‘ How, 
sir?” said the waiter, “your eye:” “Yes, my eye; come 
here you stupid dog * : pull up that eyelid, and it will come 
out as easy as possible ! 1" This done, a third cried out, “ Here, 


you fi uscal, take off my leg!” This he did with less velnc- 
tance, being before apprise: dit was cork, and also pe rceiving 


it would be his last job. He was, however, mistaken. The 
fourth watched his opportunity, and, while the poor affright- 
ed fellow was surveying with rueful countenance the teeth, 

the eye, and the leg, lying upon the t: ngePagiey ed out in a 
frightful hollow voice, “ Come here, sits ike off my head!” 
‘Turning round, and seeing the man’s heac d shaking like that 
ef a mandarin upon a chimney-piece, he darted out of the 
room; and, after tumbling headlong down stairs, he ran a- 
bout the house, swearing that the gentlemen up stairs were 
certainly ali devils. 
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A SMART RE TORT. 


A purseproud fellow, who pluming himself on his pre- 
perty, was rebuxing and honest tradesman for not attending 
to him so muchas he expected,.saying, “ Why fellow! do 
vou know [rise every morning worth ten thousand pounds?” 
« No,” answered the man, archly, ‘“¢ really did not exactly 
know, betorqy ou told me; but, I swear, that is a// you are 
worth.’ 
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SYSTEMATIC AGRICULTURE. 


Hitherto the American husbandman has cultivated a soil, 
enriched for ages by the yearly addition of a fresh stratum 
of mould. From the first existence of vegetation upon the 
dry land, decayed plants have continually furnished a sup- 
ply of manure, which the winds and the rain have liberally 
spread abroad. As the supply was annually greater than 
the consumption, the earth, unexhausted by its productions, 
increased in fertility. he thick layer of vegetable mould 
which covered the face of the earth was a store-house of 
food for plants, and their quantity was greatly increased by 
the conversion of wood into ashes by clearing. It is not 
wouderul then, that for some years newly cleared settle- 
meats should abound in preduce, and require little more la- 
bor than that of ploughing and reaping; for during this pe- 
riod the provision is wasting, which for centuries had been 
accumulating. But the time will come, and indeed In many 
places now is, when the land repeatedly wounded by the 
plough-share, and exhausted of its richness, shall be too 
weak of itself, to make plants grow with their former luxu- 
riance. This may be called the area of systematic agricul- 
fure, when men taking the earth from nature’s hand, bare 
of manure, is so to manage and dispose it artificially, that it 
shall vield him first a subsistence, and then an overplus to 
grow wealthy upon. How far art may go in this species of 
improvement is yet unknown, as the u/timatum of fertzlity 
has never yet been reached. As far as experiments have 
been made, we find the earth liberally affording its produce, 
in proportion to the labor and skill bestowed in its tillage ; 
and as the ingenuity and invention of man may increase to 
an unknown and inconsiderable degree, so may the improv¢- 
ments and arrangements of husbandry keep pace therewith, 
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until the most fruitful spots that now exists, may produce a 
ten/oid quantity, and the land which now supports an hun- 
dred men, give equal enjoyments to a thousand! 












Extract from Dr. Andersan’s Recreations. 


Every attentive observer will remark among the plants of 
almost every kind of crop, some individual stalks which are 
distinguished from the others by a greater degree of health, 
or luxuriance, or profiigacy, or earliness, or some other pe- 
culiarity. A friend of mine remarked some years ago a 
p#rticular stem of peas among his earliest crop, which came 
into flower and ripened a long time before the others. He 

marke’ this stem and saved the whole of its produce for 
i seed. These came as much earlier as they had originally 
iF done. This produce was also saved for seed; and thus he 
obtained a particular kind of early pea, thai came at least a 
Wi. week before the best sort he could buy in the shops, if Sown 
ae at the same time withthem. The Doctor relates facts simi- 
4 lar to this respecting wheat and beans. ‘The general idea 
he means to inculcate 1 is obvious, and extremely worthy at- 


tention. 
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‘Steeps are used to render the seed more fruitful, as pre- 
servations against distempers, and to. prevent worms from 
eating it. - 

There are many well attested facts to prove the utility of 
steeping seed for sowing. Insome dr; seasons, especially, 
the steeping of the seed or not steeping o! it, makes the dif- 
ference of a ood crop or no crop at all. Steeps may be a 
weak solution of salt in water. In this the seed should be 
soaked eight or ten hours: when taken out sprinkle over it 
a quantity of newly slacked lime, or Plaster of Paris, or even 
ashes, stirring the seed until every grain is covered, This 
operation is done immediately beiore sowing. 

Tull relates that a ship load of wheat was sunk near Bris 
tol, in autumn, and afterwards as ebbs, all taken up, after if 
had been soaked in sea-water ; but being unfit for the mille 
the whole cargo was bought up by the farmers, and sown in 
different places. Avthe tollowing harvest all the wheat in 
Eugland happened to be smutty, ¢xcept the produce of this 
brined seed, and that was all clear from smuttiness. ‘This 
accident Raa justified the practice of brining ever since, ia 
mi dst paris of England, Edt . 
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Observations on planting an Orchard. 


It is recommended to prepare the ground for an orcharé 
with diligence Before the trees are planted. Dig holes as 
large as the small wheel of a waggon, at least a year before 
vou set the trees. Throw the top of the earth into a heap 
by itself; with a spade and small iron bar loosen the soil 
eighteen i inches deep, and throw out this under bed of earth 
into another heap. The ground thus exposed so wide and 
deep to the sun, rain, and frost, and the wider and deepe rT 
the better, will mellow and sweeten. In the spring, say in 
April, choose young natural or ungrafted trees from a nurse- 
ry, that are free from wounds on the bark. Carefully take 
them up with their whole spread of roots. ilalf the trees 
usually get their death wound in taking up. In planuag 
them out, first prune away broken and diseased roots, and 
such as cross each other, and then draw round them into 
the hole the top of the pround that was laid in the pile the 
vear before ; it will be ead and rotten. Aftcr this throw 


in the other heap. - ‘ 


So large and wide a hole will afford a space for the roots 
to spread as good as tilled land. Before the weather be- 
comes very dry,a forkful of old hay should be flung on the 
dung circle in which the tree stands: this will prevent the 
tree perishtng in July and Pug cet with drought. Carefully 
remove the hay in November that the field mice may not 
find a harbor to gnaw and spoil the tree in the winter. The 
hay should be replaced or more brought next summer, afier 
which the tvee having filled up with its roots the wide cir 
cle in which it was planted, will begin to break out of it inte 

the harder earth. 
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CONGRESS. 


The object for which Congress convened in May, was. 
to provide a revenue to meet the demands of government. 
To this then, they directed almost the whole of their atten- 
tion, and having accomplished, 3 it, Congress adjourned oa 
the 2d inst. “ An ample revenue is the ‘esult of a good 








. system of taxation;” and though there was considerable 


difference of sentiment in Congress, on what were the pro- 
per objects of taxation, it fina! ly términat ‘din the adeptro 


of the system Dy posed by the Committee of Weve Hel 
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Means at the preceeding yr session.-~- i he laws pas sed ot this 
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subject, embrace the follo. ing provisions, viz, ia lay du- 
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ties on licenses to retailers of wines, spiritous liquors, and 
foreign merchandize; ov licenses to distillers of spiritous 
liquors ; on sales at auction of merchandize and of ships 
and vessels; on sugar refined within the United States; on 
bank-notes and certain negotiable paper; and on imported 
salt—~also acts providing for the assessment and coliectign of 
direct and internal taxes, and for establishing the office of 
Commissioner of Revenue: Also an act to raise a corps of 
sea fencibles—-an act authorizing the President to cause to 
be built barges for the defence of the ports and harbors of 
the United States; and an act authorizing a loan of seven 
millions and a half of dollars. 

Besides the passage of these laws, Congress adopted many 
provisions for encouraging the prosecution of the war, aad 
to render it both offensively and defensively efficient, &c. 

About the termination of the session, a law was passed 
fixing the next meeting of Congress on the 1st Monday ip 
December, the dav on which, Congress would have assem- 
bled, had no law passed authorizing an extra session. 
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SUMMARY OF FOREIGN NEWS. 


On the 2ist and 22d of May, a battle was fought at 
Wartchen between the French and the combined forces of 
Russia and Prussia, “The French were the victors. Enor- 
mous were the losses on both sides. On the side of the 
French 10 or 12 thousand are saidto have fallen; and more 
than double that number on the part of Russia and Prussia. 
. After the events of the 2ist and 22d, an armistice 
yas concluded between the belligerents ; and a grand 
Cougress determined upon, to be composed of the deputed 
zuthorities of all the powers in Europe, for the purpose of 
negotixtiog azesteral Kuropean peace. What the result of 
this Congress will be, is altogether a subject of conjectare— 
Some imagine it will be broke aif without doing any thing; 
others, thit a-,eneral continental peace will be made. 

The British navy consists of 1617 ships, of which 248 are 
af the line, 37 fram $0to 44 runs, 249 frigates, 164 sloops, 
13 bombs ayd fire ships, 191 brigs, 42 cutters, and 69 
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schooners and barges. What a saucy fellow brother fona- 
than is, to take Fohn Bull by the horns, when he has such 
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ps DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

on 

ed. Extract of a letter from Gav. Huntington, to Gideon Granger, 
ol Esq. dated Lower Sandusky, August 4. 

O wi 

of “¢ A little before sundown on the 2d inst. the British at- 
ar tempted to carry Fort Riad iti at Lower Sandusky, by 
of assault, 2 and were repulsed with the loss of about 40 men 
us killed in the ditch, among whom was a licut. col. (Short) 


and several other officers. About the same number were 
: supposed to be killed while advancing to the attack, besides 
Y =f Indians carried away during the action. Proctor and El- 


id hot were there. Their force estimated at about 400 m uni- 
a form, andas many Indians. They retired, taking their can- 
: non intheir boats. ‘The garrtson cons isted of 1G0 men un- 
. der the command of major Croghan, and lost but one man 


killed and four or S4ve wounded. We have 25 of the ene- 
my prisoners.” [Major Creghan’s official account states 
= that Proctor’s force was not less than 500 regulars, and 7 or 
800 Indians ; and that their loss must have been very little 
under 150 killed, wounded and prisoners. ] 

There are late accounts from the south, that the Georgia 
volunteers and United States’ troops in that quarter, are 
concentrating in order to march against the hostile pare of 
the Creek Indians.. Col. Hawkins, our agent, writes to the 
Governor of Georgia, that it is now reduced to a certainty 
the Creeks are excited to hostility by British influence. 


t : M AGNAI N IMITY. 


It is with great pleasure we learn, that Captain George 
Crowningshield, jun. of Salem, ,has made the magnani- 
mous offer to the President of the United States, to proceed 
to Halifax, m a brig at his individual expence, to procure 
and bring to his native land the remains of the fallen Hero, 
Captain JAMES LAWRENCE, that he may be interred 
with those funeral honors, to whith his character is so emi- 
nently entitled. Captain Crowningshielkd has received the 
thanks of the President of the United States very hand- 
¢omely, expressed in letters from the Secretaries of State and 
of the Navy, for. the highly honorable motives by which he 
is actuated; and a fiag of truce has been cranted him with 
the necessary documents to precure the corpse of the de- 
ceased at Halifax. Boston Patrict. 
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RICES Ct ORRENT FOR COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


2 sil 


PETERSBURG. 


“: Dis. Cts.to Db. Ctr. 


Brandy, apple, 75 1 
sesceveceney PEACH, | oi 
Racin: = A 8 
-Bees’ Wax, 3 29 
Corn; a we 
Cotton, - | 1g 
Flour, (sup. fine,) | 4. 
evsorgeey (fine; ) 50 | 
Hemp, - 

Lard, IO 
Tobacco, 

Tallow, 

Wheat, 

Whiskey, 


FAYETTEVILLE. 


Dis. Cis. to Dis. 


Bacon, Bese 
Butter; 15 
Bees’ Wax, aS 
Beef, (fresh.) 4 
Brandy, (apple, ) 7° 
ateescevees (peach,) pe 
: Corn: - 0 he 
~€lean Cotton, 7 us 
Flour, o. 25 
Flax Seed, 
Lard, +0 
Oats, 45 
‘Tobacco, Sy 59 
Tallow, | IO. 
‘Wheat, 59 
Whiskey, 











